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HOW  MUCH  DO  SCHOOL  MARKS  MATTER? 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  schools  once 
put  into  his  annual  report  this  state- 
ment: "A  child's  mark  is  his  pay  for 
his  work."  This  is  a  perfect  descrip- 
tion. That  is  just  what  a  mark  is — 
the  profit  motive  in  education.  Fancy  hiring 
a  child  to  do  what  should  be  his  greatest 
privilege;  that  is,  to  learn  about  the  world 
he  lives  in!  A  child  is  naturally  curious. 
He  wants  to  know  the  why  of  everything. 
This  native  curiosity  is  the  basis  of  his  educa- 
tion. Yet  deliberately  and  paintakingly,  in 
our  schools,  we  destroy  this  learning-drive 
with  our  marks,  rewards,  cups,  buttons,  honor 
rolls,  penalties,  and  every  other  conceivable 
kind  of  artificial  incentive. 

Bernard  Shaw  once  put  it  this  way.  "No 
external  incentive  is  required  to  make  first- 
rate  workers  do  the  best  they  can."  Let's 
take  the  external  incentives,  these  bribes,  out 
of  education  and  put  it  up  to  teachers  to 
make  their  work  so  compellingly  vital  and 
interesting  that  penalties  and  rewards  will  no 
longer  be  necessary. 

The  school  mark  is  harmful  because  it  seems 
so  logical  and  it  gets  such  easy  results.  A 
mark  of  "75%"  or  "C"  in  reading  is  so 
convenient  for  the  teacher  and  so  readily 
understood  by  the  parent.  When  ti  is  neatly 
written  on  a  report  card  and  sent  home,  the 
parent  can  beam  approvingly  or  hit  the  roof. 
It  gives  Father  a  chance  to  say  threateningly 
"Brng  that  mark  up  by  next  Friday  night 
or  you  don't  go  to  the  Navy  game,"  or  "If 
you  get  a  '90'  next  time  '11  give  you  a  dollar." 
It  works. 

But  what  does  it  do  to  the  child?  If  he  is 
a  bright  boy  he  smiles  grimly  and  says  to 
himself,  "A.U  right,  I'll  give  them  what  they 
want.  I'll  kid  the  teacher.  I'll  play  up  to  her 
hobbies.  I'll  do  well  what  is  expected — no 
more.  I'll  cheat.  I'll  copy.  I'll  get  good 
marks,  since  that's  what  this  education  busi- 
neis  Lccms  to  consist  of."  He  will  do  what 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are  being  taught 
all  over  this  land  of  ours  to  do — that  is, 
beat  the  game. 

Furthermore,  what  does  75%  in  reading 
really  tell  the  parent  about  the  progress  of  his 
child?  Does  it  tell  whether  he  likes  reading, 
whether  he  reads  with  greater  speed  and  com- 
prehension   than   last   month?      Does    it  tell 


whether  he  reads  with  discrimination,  some 
things  accurately  and  others  with  speed  to  get 
the  story  or  gist?  Can  he  use  the  dictionary? 
Does  he  read  orally  with  expression  and  clear 
enunciation?  Does  it  reveal  his  ability  to 
read  in  varying  fields,  such  as  poetry,  drama, 
fiction  and  biography?  It  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  says  that  the  child  got  75% 
in  reading,  nothing  else. 

Oh,  well,  you  say,  certainly  in  spelling, 
arithmetic  and  gram,mar  one  can  show  by  a 
percentage  mark  or  a  letter  the  amount  of 
progress  made.  Not  at  all.  Each  of  these 
subjects  is  quite  as  complex  as  reading.  And 
even  if  they  were  not,  such  fundamental  prod- 
ucts of  education  as  attitudes  and  habits,  in 
other  words,  character  and  citizenship,  remain 
unrevealed.  It  is  how  work  is  done,  with 
what  determination,  thoroughness  and  zest, 
that  shows  whether  real  progress  to  fwfard 
education  is  being  made. 

School  marks,  morever,  teach  the  fine  art 
of  competitijon — teaching  children  to  climb 
over  other  children  to  reach  a  coveted  goal. 
They  also  have  made  them  heartsick  with 
disappointment.  Competition  is  essentially  a 
selfish  process — co-operation  an  unselfish  one. 
The  time-honored  recitation  itself  is  not  a 
co-operative  affair.  You  are  warned  not  to 
help  your  clashmates.  You  are  encouraged 
to  show  off.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
on  what  kind  of  a  world  this  would  be  if 
for  a  single  generation  children  were  taught 
how  to  work  together  instead  of  against  one 
another.  Dr.  John  Dewey  has  struck  recently 
this  new  note  in  education,  "Learn  to  act 
with  and  for  others  while  you  learn  to  think 
and   judge   for  yourself." 

A  newspaper  announced  graduation  for  the 
senior  class  of  a  local  high  school  as  fellows 
"James   Brown,   Valedictorian,  average  88.17 
Arthur    Smith,    Salutatorian,    average  88.15 
Robert    Jones,    honorable    Mention,  average 
88.12."     Would   any   one   but  a  high  school 
principal    seriously   contend    that   any  signifi- 
cance whatever  attached  to  such  minute  dif- 
ferences between  these  four-year  averages?  Do 
the  real  differences  among  the  boys,  characters, 
effort,    school    citizenship    and   native  endow- 
ment   make    no    difference?      What    do  such 
insincerity   and   juggling  symbols  do   to  boys 
and  girls? 
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Some  children  are,  from  the  day  they  enter 
school,  doomed  to  failure  because  of  the  the 
passing  mark.  As  long  as  a  school  maintains 
a  fixed  passing  mark  for  all  children,  regard- 
less of  native  capacity,  as  long  as  a  school 
prevents  a  considerable  fraction  of  its  children 
from  ever  knowing  success,  then  it  is,  by 
branding  them  as  inferior,  starting  them  on 
the  road  to  delinquency — that  is,  unless  an 
unusually  favorable  home  environment  can 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  school.  There 
is  only  one  proper  standard  for  each  child 
and  that  is,  "Is  he  doing  the  best  of  which 
he  is  capable?"  no  one  in  reason  can  demand 
more  of  any  human  being. 

The  wise  teacher  of  the  future  will  not  be 
concerned  with  the  mark  she  is  going  to 
"give,"  but  will  attempt  to  understand  each 
individual  child,  physically,  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally, and  try  so  to  direct  and  encourage 
him  that  he  will  see  his  needs  and  take  re- 
sponsibility for  his  own  improvement.  The 
teacher  who  believes  that  human  development 
can  be  measured  quantitatively  wholly  misses 
the   purpose  of   real  education. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  of  course,  that  there 
is  no  limited  portion  of  the  mastery  of  certain 
skills  that  can  not  be  scored  by  scientific 
measurements.  But  tests  are  for  diagnostic 
purposes,  to  find  out  what  children  need,  and 
they  belong  in  the  teacher's  files,  not  in  re- 
ports to  parents.  An  accurate  record  of 
systematic  tests  and  examinations  should  be 
kept  not  as  a  whip  or  source  of  self-satisfac- 


tion to  the  child,  but  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher 
in   ascertaining   the  defects   in   her  teaching. 

Reports  to  parents  should  be  in  the  nature 
of  descriptive  comments  by  a  teacher  who 
studies  the  child  as  a  whole  and  not  merely 
as  a  pupil  in  an  arithmetic  class.  Here  is 
just  a  sample  of  such  a  report:  "George  needs 
almost  constant  help,  especially  in  multiplica- 
tion facts  which  he  has  never  quite  mastered. 
He  attempts  all  work  with  courage  and  eager- 
ness, and  accomplishes  satisfactory  results." 
Other  appropriate  headings  in  this  new  kind 
of  report  are  these:  Social  Relationships, 
General  Habits,  Interest  and  Effort.  Careful 
and  continuous  personality  studies  from  kind- 
ergarten to  college  would  give  such  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  a  child  that  we  should  have  a 
clearer  picture  of  his  school  progress  than 
mark,-.,  letters  and  other  symbols  could  ever 
indicate. 

School  marks  should  be  abolished  because 
they  make  children  feel  inferior  (or  superior), 
encourage  dishonesty,  give  a  feeling  of  in- 
security, dull  the  edge  of  intellectual  curiosity, 
make  children  course-passers  instead  of  learn- 
rs,  and  provide  in  general  unworthy  motives 
for  hard  work. 

In  their  place  let  us  substitute  really  human 
records  that  reveal  latent  abilities,  that  en- 
courage cooperation  instead  of  competition, 
that  make  for  good  will  among  children  and 
parents  instead  of  jealousies,  heartaches  and 
futile,  selfish  strivings  for  unattainable  goals. 
— Reader's  Digest. 


Our  Supervisors  and  Flousemothers 

"These  Two  Have  Charge  of  Our  Children  During  the  Hardest  Part  of  the  Dfty" 


THE  TEACHER  is  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  school.  Magnificent  buildings, 
however  splendidly  equipped,  do  not 
conetitute  a  school.  Fill  such  buildings  with 
picked  children  from  the  community  and  you 
still  do  not  have  a  school.  There  is  no  school 
until  the  teacher  appears,  and  the  kind  of 
school  that  you  then  have  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  teacher  who  appears.  Neatness  in 
dress  and  person  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
purity  in  thought  and  life,  honest,  paintak- 
ing  thoroughness  in  work,  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  for  others,  firmness  and  justice 
in  matters  of  discipline,  accuracy  in  thought 
and  statement,  hopefulness,  earnestness,  enthu- 
iasm,  courage,  loyalty  to  pupils  and  superiors; 
these  characteristics  will  reflect  themselves  in 
the  lives  and  work  of  her  pupils.  On  the 
ether  hand  a  dissatisfied,  grumbling,  scolding, 
irritable,  disparaging,  nagging,  disloyal,  in- 
sincere, inaccurate  ,  fault-finding,  pessimistic 
sort  of  teacher  always  has  a  class  of  intellect- 
ual ncndecripts,  causing  her  and  others 
trouble,  making  little  or  no  progress  in  their 
studies  and  reflecting  accurately  the  personal 
traits  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  teach- 
ers.— Frank  D.  Boynton,  Supt.  Schools,  Ithaca, 

We  all  agree  that  "the  Teacher  is  in  a  very 


real  sense  the  school."  I  think,  however,  that 
in  our  residential  schools  for  the  deaf  we 
often  forget  the  part  played  by  our  house- 
mothers and  our  supervisors.  Who  is  it  that 
takes  charge  of  the  children  after  they  have 
spent  a  long  hard  day  in  schools?  Who 
straightens  out  the  little  difficulties  that  tired 
children  finds  themselves  in  so  often?  Who 
rubs  that  sore  spot  that  "the  other  fellow" 
gave?  Who  takes  the  part  of  the  mother  be- 
fore the  lights  go  out?  Who  comforts  a  lone- 
some lad  or  lassie  v/ho  wants  his  or  her 
mother?  Who  mends  the  hole  that  hurts  a 
toe?  Who  fixes  the  cart  when  the  wheel 
comes  off,  Who  has  to  say  "no"  when  a 
childish,  foolish  request  is  made?  In  the  final 
analysis  who  has  charge  of  our  children  during 
the  bar  'est  part  of  the  day?  The  answer  is, 
Our  Housemothers  and  our  Supervisors.  I 
often  wonder  if  we  give  them  the  credit  due 
them.  I  am  afraid  we  do  not.  When  a 
teacher  turns  out  the  light  at  night,  he  or 
she  can  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just.  When 
a  housemother  or  a  supervisor  turns  out  the 
light  everything  must  be  in  order  for  a  hurry 
call,  Johnny  has  the  toothache  or  Jane  has 
a  tummy  ache."  There  is  ahvays  that  feeling 
of  responsibility  present  night  and  day. — 
Supt.  Elstad  in  Minn.  Companion. 
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i       MRS.  KIRBY'S  CLASS  1 

1  i 
4.  

THE  PICNIC 

We  went  on  a  picnic  last  summer.  We  had 
such  a  good  time.     We  picked  choke  cherries. 

Lelia  Jensen. 

THE   BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

July  seventeenth  was  my  father's  birthday. 
We  had  a  party  for  him.  In  the  afternoon 
we  had  ice-cream  and  cake.  We  played  games. 
The  older  ones  played  ball.  We  had  such  a 
good    time. — Agnes  Jensen. 

VACATION 

I  spent  my  summer  at  home  in  Lewistown. 

One  morning  we  went  picking  berries.  We 
had  such  fun!  We  played  games  near  Spring 
creek  in  Crawley's  field.  It  was  close  to  the 
fair  grounds.  We  each  got  a  ten  pound  pail 
of  choke  cherries.  Our  mothers  made  good 
jelly    from    them. — Homer  Wells. 

THE  K.  P.  PICNIC 

My  whole  family  went  to  the  lodge  picnic. 
It  v.'as  a  nice  day.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly.  We  went  up  Little  Sheep  Creek. 
Every  one  brought  his  own  picnic  dirmer. 
After  dinner  we  had  races.  The  children  and 
grown-ups  received  prizes  for  running  and 
jumping.  The  lodge  served  supper  for  every- 
one.— Gertie  Fleming. 

FIRE-CRACKERS 

Daddy  brought  me  some  fire-crackers  to 
shoot  after  dinner  on  July  the  fourth.  I 
threw  one  of  them  behind  the  car.  Bang! 
It  made  a  dreadful  noise.  I  threw  one  and 
burned  my  mother's  good  dress. 

My  daddy  shot  the  large  ones.  They  made 
such  a  noise  they  almost  deafened  me. 

Jimmie  Johnson. 

A  VISIT 

One  afternoon  before  the  Fourth  of  July 
I  was  listening  to  the  radio.  I  heard  some- 
one ask  for  me.  I  knew,  at  once,  it  was  Mrs. 
Kirby.  She  brought  Floyd  and  James  to  see 
ms.  I  did  not  know  Floyd,  at  first.  The 
boys  shot  some  firecrackers  for  me. — Buddy 
Kapach. 

MY  LAST  WEEK  OF  VACATION 

There  was  a  fair  at  Harding  County,  South 
Dakota.  I  took  a  hammock  and  tray  that  I 
made  here  at  school.  I  won  first  prize  on 
both  of  them. 

I  went  to  Ekalaka  in  a  truck  with  a  man 
who  was  taking  some  race  horses.  The  next 
day  I  went  to  Baker  and  got  on  the  train.  I 
met  my  supervisor  at  Butte  and  we  got  on 
another   tram   and   came   to  Boulder. 

Mell   Ray  Hoag. 
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VACATION 

I  spent  most  of  my  vacation  at  Victor, 
Montana,  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley,  with  my 
sister  and  brother-in-law.  I  went  up  to  my 
brother-in-law's  cabin  at  Alta  for  a  while. 

Then  we  went  out  camping  for  five  weeks. 
We  had  a  very  nice  time  while  we  were  out. 

On  the  fifth  of  September  I  went  over  to 
Townsend  and  stayed  with  my  mother  until 
I  came  back  to  school 

I  liked  the  new  tunnels  with  banisters  on 
the  steps  so  no  one  can  fall  off.  They  look 
much  better  than  the  old  ones. 

I  hope  we  all  have  a  good  year. 

Billy  Maxwell. 

MY  UNCLE'S  VISIT 

Some  time  in  July  our  uncle  from  Canada 
came  to  visit  us.  He  brought  us  many  things. 
When  he  was  in  Butte  we  took  our  lunch  to 
the  Gardens.  We  had  a  good  time.  We  were 
all    glad   to   see    him   again. — Elsie  Matkovic. 

THE  COMMUNITY  MEET 

This  summer  I  went  to  the  community  meet- 
ing three  times.  At  the  meetings  they  have  a 
program,    picture    show,    supper    and  dance. 

Once  they  had  a  contest  for  getting  new 
members.  Mrs.  Anderson  and  Miss  Gillespie 
were  the  leaders  of  the  sides.  The  losing  side 
gave  an  entertainment  for  the   winning  side. 

Mrs.  Anderson's  side  won,  so  a  picnic  was 
given  by  the  losers.  We  all  went.  We  had  a 
good  dinner.     After  dinner  we  played  games. 

Harlene  Totten. 
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Nels  Elmose  and  Everett  Cummings  are  not 
with  us  this  year,  having  graduated  from  high 
school  last  spring.  Their  departure  from  this 
school  has  made  the  Blind  department  seem 
much  smaller  as  they  seemed  to  be  rather  out- 
standing figures  in  it. 

Their  graduation  from  this  school  has 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  our  orchestra  as  there 
are  no  persons  to  fill  in  the  vacant  places. 
We  find,  however,  that  we  still  have  a  drum- 
mer to  play  the  drums,  but  just  the  drums 
and  the  piano  can  never  take  the  place  of 
the  orchestra  we  had  while  Nels  and  Everett 
vtCie  attending  this  school. 

We  have  all  had  some  very  pleasant  times 
with  the  two  boys  which  we  shall  probably 
always  remember  and  we  miss  them  consider- 
ably. 1  am  sure  that  the  whole  school  extends 
its  best  wishes  to  Nels  and  Everett  for  success 
in  whatever  vocation  each  of  them  choose, 
and  that  as  time  goes  on  they  will  work  in  a 
good  spirit  even  though  there  be  times  in 
which   they   may   be   discouraged.     We  hope 
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that  they  may  be  able  to  pay  us  a  visit  during 
this  school  term. — Kenneth  Ricketts. 

THE  NORTH  MONTANA  FAIR 

About  two  weeks  before  the  Northern  Mon- 
tana Fair  was  to  open  in  Great  Falls,  there  was 
a  meeting  in  Fairfield  to  determine  what  dis- 
plays would  be  sent  to  this  fair  from  our 
community.  The  displays  were  to  be  chosen 
from  livestock,  vegetables,  grains,  and  hand- 
work. Everyone  brought  their  lunch,  and 
we  ate  on  the  reclamation  lawn.  After  dinner 
there  was  a  ball  game  between  Fairfield  and 
the  Blue  Ribbon.  The  Fairfield  team  won 
the  game. 

Following  the  ball  game  there  was  a  free 
dog  show.  A  litde  man  played  an  accordion 
and  a  small  dog  danced  to  the  music,  then  a 
wire  was  strefrhed  between  two  posts  and  the 
small  dog  walked  from  one  post  to  the  other 
on  the  wire. 

Then  came  the  horses  races,  they  were  most 
exciting  of  all.  The  winner  received  one 
dcUar  for  first  prize.    I  surely  enjoyed  myself. 

Dagny  Johnson. 

THE  BIG  SURPRISE 

One  Thursday,  my  father  got  up  a  little 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  us  and  left  with  the 
new  truck  to  go  to  town  to  do  some  shopping. 
About  eleven  o'clock  he  returned  with  a  big 
surprise.  We  were  all  so  excited  that  we  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves.  My 
mother  and  sister,  who  had  been  visiting  for 
some  time  had  returned  home. 
— Margie  Howard. 

THE   CHOTEAU   COUNTY  FAIR 

One  day,  my  dad  said  I  could  go  to  the 
fair.  We  drove  down  to  the  fair  grounds  in 
the  car.  First  I  rode  on  a  thing  that  goes 
away  out  and  whirls  you  around  real  fast. 
Then  I  had  some  popcorn.  We  went  in  the 
exhibit  hall.  We  saw  some  cabbages  and 
squash.  Next,  we  saw  some  calves  and  then 
I  had  a  ride  on  the  merry-go-round.  It  was 
lots  of  fun.  We  went  up  in  the  grandstand. 
After  we  saw  the  races,  we  went  home.  I 
went  both  days,  but  my  story  is  too  long  to 
tell  here. — Mike  Maloney. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  CANNING  MILK 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  just  how  the 
milk  that  we  sometimes  call  canned  cream,  or 
condensed  milk,  is  made  from  the  milk  as  it 
comes  from  the  dairies. 

The  first  thing  is  the  looking  after  the  cows 
and  the  barn.  It  is  very  important  that  these 
be  kept  clean,  and  that  the  proper  men  are 
hired  to  do  the  handling  of  the  cows,  because 
a  dairy  has  to  be  clean. 

The  milk  is  put  into  cans  that  have  first 
been  sterilized  by  live  steam,  and  trucked  to 
the  factory  where  it  is  quickly  made  into 
canned  or  condensed  milk. 

One  of  the  first  processes  is  the  sterilizing 
of  the  milk.  It  is  heated  to  a  rather  high 
degree,  and  is  left  at  that  temperature  for  a 
short  time.  This  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant processes,  because  it  insures  cleanliness,  and 
the    milk    is    then    free    from    disease  germs. 

The  milk  that  is  received  at  the  factory  has 


a  great  percentage  of  water  in  it,  as  all  milk 
has.  This  water,  or  sixty  percent  of  the  total 
milk  is  evaporated,  and  just  forty  percent  is 
left,  this  is  the  portion  that  is  canned. 

The  butterfat  is  taken  out  by  means  of  a 
series  of  tubes,  especially  constructed,  and  the 
butterfat  lodges  along  these  and  lets  the  rest 
of  the  milk  pass. 

After  the  butterfat  is  taken  out  the  milk 
is  readv  to  can,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
cans  filled  each  hour.  They  are  placed  on  a 
machine,  and  sterilized  with  live  steam,  and 
then  filled,  after  filling  they  are  passed  on 
to  the  sealing  machine  which  places  and 
fastens  the  lid  on.  It  is  air  tight,  and  the 
cars  are  packed,  about  two  dozen  to  a  box, 
and  are  sent  to  the  station  for  shipping.  There 
is  a  preat  deal  of  ordering  directly  from  the 
factory,  that  is  individuals  order  directly.  This 
milk  is  very  widely  used,  and  has  become  a 
very  iraportant  article  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

David  Mainwaring. 

Everyone  came  back  to  school  this  year  feel- 
ing imusually  jolly,  some  of  the  boys  and 
girls  having  nearly  inexhaustable  supplies  of 
riddles,  vacation  experiences  and  some  of  them 
having  very  peculiar  wishes.  All  this  looks 
like  a  good  start  for  the  new  school  term  and 
we  should  all  have  lots  of  rolicking  good  times 
during  the  course  of  it.  I  mentioned  above, 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  came 
back  to  school  with  some  peculiar  wishes,  for 
the  reason  that  a  few  days  after  school  opened, 
a  group  of  us  were  talking  when  suddenly 
Floyd  McDowell,  one  of  the  little  boys  said, 
"I  wish  I  had  a  chance  to  fight  with  a  little 
Chinaman  about  my  size." 

Under  the  head  of  vacation  experiences 
conies  a  rather  exciting  story  from  one  of  the 
older  boys,  David  Mainwaring.  It  seems  that 
one  evening  David  was  enjoying  a  ride  on 
hcrse  bareback.  Things  suddenly  began  to 
happen  when,  after  David  had  turned  a 
corner,  or  rather  rounded  a  bend  in  the  road, 
an  auto  and  a  motorcycle  came  along,  one 
behind  the  other.  As  the  two  machines  were 
not  quite  around  the  curve,  and  the  car  being 
in  the  lead,  the  motorcycle  was  not  sighted 
until  it  quickly  passed  the  auto  and  came 
speeding  toward  David  and  his  horse.  As 
that  particular  stretch  of  the  road  was  quite 
narrow,  the  horse  became  frightened  as  the 
motorcycle  bore  down  upon  him  and  he  sud- 
denly m.ade  a  quick  swing  to  the  side  of  the 
read  and  began  kicking  up  the  dust  and 
heading  for  unknown  lands  as  fast  as  he  could 
go,  with  the  wind  whistling  very  shrilly  through 
David's  \  'hitkers.  We  all  bet  that  that  ride 
was  the  merriest  he  has  ever  taken. 

Under  the  heading  of  riddles  comes  an 
article  from  Mell  Ray  Hoag,  who  asks:  "If 
ycu  are  imprisoned  in  a  house  with  no  win- 
dows nor  doors  nor  no  possible  way  of  making 
an  escape,  but  you  are  given  a  baseball  bat 
and  three  baseballs,  how  will  you  get  out  of 
this  house."  The  answer  to  this  riddle  is, 
"Three  strikes  and  you're  out." 

Kenneth  Ricketts. 
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There  are  six  new  boys  and  girls  in  our 
class.  Their  names  are  Vivian  Miller,  Victoria 
Herbold,  Irene  Clark,  Stuart  Bart,  Donald 
Nelson  and  Charles  Hamlin. 

Frances  Kombol,  Richard  McCarthy,  John 
Fitzwilliams  and  Forrest  Grove  are  happy  to 
be  back  in  school. 
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Last  summer  I  got  some  blankets  and  a 
pillow  and  went  to  the  barn.  I  vv'ent  to  sleep 
on  the  hay  in  the  loft  of  the  barn. 

I  gave  my  chickens  water  and  wheat  every 
day. — Mercedes  Mayberry. 

My  father  took  Bobby,  Eddie  and  me  to  Basin 
yesterday  afternoon.  We  climbed  up  a  big 
smcke-stack.  Bobby's  mother,  father,  sister 
and  grandmother  came  to  my  home.  After 
a  while  Eddie's  mother,  facher,  sisters  and 
brothers    came    too. — Tom  MitcheUl. 

Tomorrow,  the  twenty-third,  will  be  autumn. 
My  teacher  has  some  beautiful  flowers.  They 
are   sweet   peas.      We   like    them    very  much. 

Helen  Nash. 

Eddie's  mother  brought  apples,  grapes  and 
oranges  to  him. 

We  tcck  a  vvalk  with  Miss  Miller  yesterday 
afternoon.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the 
m  /ie. 

The  sun  is  shining  so  pleasantly  today  It 
is  CjoI.     it  is  fall. — Florence  DriscoU. 

The  boys  played  football  yesterday,  Septem- 
ber twenty-first.  A  big  boy  stepped  on  my 
head.     I  did  not  get  hurt. 

My  birthday  will  be  November  twenty-first. 
I  :hall  be  eleven  years  old.  I  hope  I  shall 
g--.  a  box  from.  home. — Robert  Rummell. 

The  girls  went  for  a  walk  yesterday.  The 
beys  did  not  go. 

My  mother  and  father  will  come  to  see  me 
tomorrow.     I   am   happy. — Adele  Mudro. 

'v7e  went  to  a  show.     We  laughed 

I  have  a  box  of  paper. — Gladys  Roose. 

Gladys  came  to  school. 

Mildred  is  a  good  girl.     She  is  my  sister. 

Bozo  Kosanovich. 
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Adele  has  a  new  dress.  It  is  red  and  white. 
It  is  pretty. — Theresa  Connors. 

Bobby  and  Eddie  went  to  Tom's  home  yes- 
terday. The  sun  is  shining  today.. — Glenn 
Hendrickson. 

My  mother  and  father  came  to  see  me 
yesterday.  I  have  some  oranges,  apples,  grapes 
and  peaches. 

Eddie  Lappin. 
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MY  VACATION 

Last  summer  I  worked  on  my  sister's  farm. 
I  helped  my  brother-in-law.  Bailey,  cut  and 
stack  the  hay.  One  day  I  saw  two  rattle- 
snakes. I  called  Ray,  the  dog.  The  dog  ran 
very  fast  and  bit  one  of  the  snakes.  I  took 
the  rattlers  off. 

Every  night  I  drove  the  cows  to  the  barn. 
Bailey  has  ninety-eight  cows,  seventy-seven 
horses,  eighteen  sheep,  and  about  one  hundred 
chickens.  Mary,  my  sister  has  a  pony.  I  rode 
it  every  night. 

One  night  Mary  woke  me  up.  She  said, 
"Mother  has  a  little  boy."  I  was  surprised 
and  very  happy.     I  went  to  sleep  again. 

One  morning  in  July  I  woke  up,  dressed, 
and  milked  the  cows.  I  put  the  milk  in  the 
truck  Bailey  and  I  went  to  town.  I  helped  him 
put  miik  bottles  on  the  doorsteps.  At  my  house 
I  put  the  bottle  cn  the  table.  My  mother  was 
reading  a  newspaper.  She  heard  me.  'She 
ccuid  not  walk.  She  screamed  to  Vera,  my 
sitter.  Vera  v/as  frightened.  I  walked  into 
my  mother's  bedroom.  She  thought  somebody 
else  came  in  the  house.  I  walked  outside  and 
saw  a  moute.  Vera  ran  very  fast  and  bumped 
irto  me.  She  cried  because  she  did  not  feel 
very  good.  She  was  very  sick  the  day  before. 
1  helped  my  mother  every  day. 

Leonard  Mount. 

VACATION 

Sometimes  I  helped  my  mother  wash  the 
dishes  last  summer.  After  washing  the  dishes 
I  played  outside  with  my  brother.  I  always 
feci    th2    chickens,    hens,    and   my    two  doves. 

Morcedes  visited  my  home.  She  stayed  a 
week  with  me.  One  day  we  went  to  the  park. 
Seme  cowboys  rode  on  their  horses  and  raced. 
One  little  boy  won.  I  can  not  remember 
Seme  cf  the  other  things.    We  had  lots  of  fun. 

Sometimes  I  wrote  to  some  deaf  girls. 

September  fifteenth  Mercedes'  parents  and 
my    parents   went    to    Florence   Sabin's  home. 

Evelyn  Higdem. 

(Continued  on  Page  Eight.) 
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^CHOOL  opened  September  13  for 
the  school  year  1933-34  with  a  larger 
number  returning  the  opening  day 
than  in  many  years.  We  appreciate 
very  much  the  cooperation  of  the 
patrons  of  the  school  in  conforming 
to  our  request,  to  return  their  children 
as  promptly  as  possible.  By  observ- 
ing this  request  we  were  able  to  start 
our  school  work  with  little  or  no 
interruption. 

Owing  to  the  great  reduction  in  our 
budget  we  were  not  only  obliged  to 
cut  our  salaries  but  we  had  to  elimi- 
nate several  teachers  from  our  staff  in 
order  to  try  to  live  within  our  income. 

Thus  far,  during  the  present  eco- 
nomic recession,  the  instutions  of 
learning  throughout  the  country  have 
suffered  greatly.  It  might  be  interest- 
ing to  note  in  this  connection  that 
during  economic  disturbances,  educa- 
tion has  finally  been  benefited. 

During  the  past  one  hundred  years, 
this  country  has  suffered  ten  major 
panics.  During  the  first  one  brought 
to  our  notice,  that  of  183  7  and  end- 
ing 1841,  similar  disturbances  now 
being  endured  took  place  at  that  time. 
Banks  collapsed,  many  manufacturing 
plants  were  closed  and  many  states 
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reputed  their  debts.  It  was  during 
this  time,  however,  that  education  en- 
joyed a  step  forward.  Our  present 
public  school  system  was  inaugurated 
th  rough  the  efforts  of  Horace  Mann 
supported  by  the  common  people  of 
that  time. 

The  next  period,  1857,  which  was 
among  the  worst,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  was  organized,  mark- 
ing an  advance  forward  in  the  educa- 
tional system.  It  was  also  during  this 
period  that  the  foundation  for  the 
universities  of  our  country  was  laid. 

The  year  1873  ushered  in  an  other 
economic  recession  when  there  was  a 
great  loss  in  farms  and  securities. 
Many  banks  were  closed  and  railroads 
defaulted.  This  period  ended  in  1879. 

Two  very  great  steps  forward  in  our 
educational  system  during  this  period 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
High  Schools  were  established  and 
the  first  kindergarten  department  was 
introduced,  and  the  plan  for  compul- 
sory education  was  begun.  Following 
this  there  was  a  period  of  good  times, 
but  in  1893  serious  financial  troubles 
followed.  The  schools  were  unaf- 
fected as  was  the  case  in  1903,  1907 
and  1921. 

Let  us  hope  that  after  the  present 
economic  disturbance  is  past,  all  our 
educational  systems  will  have  been 
benefited. 

 0  

WHAT  MATTERS  MOST  IN  LIFE? 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  going  blind.  He  is 
twenty-seven  years  old.  without  job.  without  a 
home.  Before  him,  in  a  few  years,  perhaps 
even  in  a  few  months,  stretches  a  great  dark- 
ness. He  is  the  happiest  man  I  know,  because 
he  has  discovered  the  most  important  thing 
in  life. 

He  is  able   to   live   for   the  moment. 
You  may  think  that  he  has  nothing  to  live 
for.     You  may  imagine  that  the  horrible  con- 
rciousness    that    this    summer's    roses    may  be 
the   last   he   will   ever   see   would   blacken  his 
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whole  existence.     But,  he  has  no  such  feehngs. 

The  other  day  he  and  I  and  a  girl  were 
walking  together  over  a  country  field.  He 
was  whisthng  happily.  Suddenly  the  girl  ask- 
ed him  to  stop.     She  felt  nervous,  she  said. 

"Why?" 

She  told  hira  that  she  was  worried  about 
a  dramatic  contract  over  which  there  had  been 
some  delay. 

"What?" 

He  looked  at  her  in  utter  astonishment. 
He  could  not  understand.  He  said  "The 
sun's  shining.  That  hedge  over  there  is  a 
mass  of  roses.  We've  had  lunch.  We're 
none  of  us  in  pain.  What  on  earth  is  there 
to    worry  about.?" 

She  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  And  after- 
wards she  said  to  me: "I  might  have  told  him 
many  things.  I  might  have  reminded  him  that 
Arnold  Bennett  once  truly  remarked  that  life 
IS  Worry.  I  might  have  told  that  it  was  all 
very  well  to  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
but  that  I  HAD  to  toil  and  spin,  and  that 
my  contract  represented  the  fulfillment  of  a 
very  keen  ambition.  All  he  would  have  said 
was:  "Why  have  ambition,  then?  Why  allow 
anything  to  come  between  you  and  the  present, 
if   the  present  is  a  happy  one?" 

Why,  indeed?  Often  I  have  asked  myself 
that  question.  I  myself  have  almost  everv- 
thing  that  one  can  desire.  I  have  youth  and 
health.  I  am  passionately  fond  of  my  work. 
I  have  friends  who  love  me,  and  friends  whom 
I  love.  But,  until  I  learned  to  live  for  the 
moment,  all  these  things  were  meaningless. 
And  they  always  WILL  be  meaningless,  until 
you  add  to  them  the  most  important  thing 
of  all — the  careless  soul,  the  clear  eye,  the 
abandonment  which  makes  it  possible  to  treat 
a  summer's  day  as  a  summer's  day,  rather 
than  a  perlude  to  winter,  to  savor  a  rose 
while  its  petals  are  still  crip  and  bloodcolored, 
without  remembering  that  they  soon  will  be 
shriveled  and  brown. 

Don't  say  that  those  moments  never  come 
to  you.  They  do,  if  you  will  grasp  them. 
Everybody  has  them.  A  kiss,  even  if  it  be 
the  last  kiss;  a  meal,  even  if  the  next  one  is 
far^  to  seek;  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  even  as 
one  hurries  back  to  the  metropolis.  Yet  how 
few  of  us  take  these  things  as  they  are. 

To  an  utterly  tragic  extent  are  we  shadowed 
b/  the  past  or  by  the  future.  Though  the 
great  plain  of  life  over  which  we  travel  is 
swept  sometimes  by  the  clouds,  it  is  also  lit 
scme;imes  by  the  sunshine.  And  yet,  our 
eyes  are  ever  looking  back  at  the  cloud  which 
has  gone  by  or  the  dark  shapes  which  are 
massing  on  the  farther  side  of  the  hill. 

We  cannot  lift  up  our  eyes,  even  as  the 
da-kncEs  sweeps  toward  us,  and  say:  "Thank 
God,  above  me  is  a  speck  of  blue.  Thank  God, 
the  tiny  patch  cf  existance  on  which  I  am 
standing  is  sunlit,  even  if  it  is  sunlit  only 
for  a  moment,  even  if  its  radiance  is  already 
beginning    to    be  d.mmcr. 

Let  ine  draw  you  a  picture  which  will 
illustrate   my    theme.      It    is   the   picture    of  a 
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modern  girl  before  her  mirror.  The  reflection 
shows  a  young,  lovely  face,  bright-eyed  and 
clear,  with  a  skin  of  milk  and  roses  and  a 
firm,  perfect  throat.  That,  at  least,  is  what 
YOU  see.  But  does  SHE  see  it?  If  she  is 
truly  of  the  generation,  probably  not.  She 
sees  the  lines  that  have  not  yet  appeared,  the 
dullness  that  will  one  day  take  the  sparkle  from 
her  eyes,  the  terrible  things  which  time  will  do 
to  her  throat.  Instead  of  being  a  joy,  her 
present  loviliness  is  an  agony,  because  she 
knows   how   quickly   it  will  fade. 

Do  you  doubt  that?  Yes,  very  well,  ask  any 
modern  beauty  specialist  at  what  age  his 
clients  begin  to  come  to  him.  Ask  him  to 
tell  you  of  the  girls,  scarcely  out  of  their  teens, 
who  have  come  to  him  in  a  state  of  distrac- 
tion because  of  their  first  wrinkle.  And  you 
will  not  doubt  again.  I  myself  have  heard 
one  of  the  loveliest  yong  women  of  her  gen- 
eration cry  out: 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  GLAD  when  I'm  a  mass 
of  wrinkles.  The  horror  of  waiting  for  them 
to   come   is   almost   more   than   I   can  bear.'' 

Now  do  you  see?  It  is  a  neurotic  idea, 
if  you  like,  but  then  we  happen  to  live  in 
an  age  of  nerves. 

Since  I  have  come  to  America  I  see  evi- 
dences of  a  perpetual  living  for  the  future — 
a  perpetual  looking  forward  to  the  crop  that 
is  to  come,  while  the  golden  apples  that  lie 
at   your   feet  are   allowed   to   rot  away. 

I  see  young  men  who  think  of  nothing  but 
saving,  in  order  that  they  may  have  an  income 
when  they  are  fifty.  Dreary  thought!  How 
do  you  know  you  WILL  ever  be  fifty?  How 
do  you  know  that  you  mayn't  be  run  over 
by  an  automobile  or  street  car  as  soon  as  you 
have  heard  this  theme?  I  see  young  men 
sticking  to  the  strict  and  narrow  path  of 
office  routine  merely  because  they  have  worked 
out,  by  some  stultifying  process,  that  if  they 
get  on  for  another  thirty  years  they  will  be- 
c  ;ne  manager  of  their  branch.  And  then 
wbat,  I  ask  you,  and  then  what?  What  of 
the  sunsets  you  have  missed  because  you  hur- 
ried home  to  study?  What  of  the  roses,  long 
dead  now,  that  you  didn't  buy  because  your 
e5'es  were  fixed  on  the  saving  bank?  What 
of  the  laughter  that  has  echoed  away  into  an 
eternal  silence  because  you  were  thinking  of 
the  gteat  things  you  are  going  to  do  tomor- 
r'^w,  or  the  little  things  you  did  yesterday? 
For  always  remember  this,  my  friends;  If 
it  happens  to  be  Tuesday,  you  can  only  laugh 
on  Tuesday.  Which  isn't  quite  so  trite  as 
it  seem.-;. 

All  of  this  advice,  I  suppose,  is  highly  im- 
m-ral.  The  big  business  men — the  men  with 
eyes  that  have  lest  their  luster  through  count- 
ing their  own  millions^ — they  would  tell  you 
that  it  was  suicidal  advice.  But  just  try  this 
experiment.  Look  straight  into  their  eyes  one 
day,  preferably  when  they  are  telling  you  the 
rules  which  guilded  them  to  "success."  Look 
long  and  deep,  and  then  ask  yourself  what 
you  see  there.  You  will  not  need  long  to 
answer.     For  you  will  see  nothing  at  all. 

And  now,  go  to  the  nearest  mirror  and  try 
the  experiment  on   yourself. — Selected. 
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VACATION 

Last  summer  I  waved  my  mother's  hair 
for  her.    I  waved  my  friend's  hair  for  her  too. 

In  September  Grace,  my  sister,  and  Arthur, 
my  brother,  went  to  school.  Goldie,  my  sister, 
worked  at  the  corn  cannery.  She  made  five 
dollars  a  week.  One  day  mother  and  I  went 
to  the  cannery.  I  cooked  something  for  dinner 
and  I  washed  the  dishes. — Gladys  Henry. 

A  SURPRISE  PARTY 
In  September  Betty  MuUikin,  Gladys  Lyon 
and  Dolf  Hetland  hid  behind  the  door  in  my 
bedroom.  My  mother  told  me  to  go  in  the 
bedroom,  but  I  did  not  go  because  I  was 
afraid.  I  told  her  to  turn  on  the  lights.  The 
girls  said,  "A  Surprise  Party."  I  was  surprised 
I  had  on  a  dirty  dress.  We  all  sat  down. 
The  girls  gave  me  some  boxes.  I  unwrapped 
them  and  found  a  package  of  blue  tape,  a 
necklace,  and  a  card.j  They  were  from  all  of 
the  girls. 

The  girls  told  me  that  Adela  and  Helen 
Chinadle  would  have  come,  but  their  friend 
came  to  see  thorn.  I  said,  "Who  is  the  friend?" 
They  said,  "I  do  not  know."  I  said,  "I  bet 
she  was  Pat." 

I  changed  my  dress  and  put  clean  things  on. 
Then  we  all  played  games.  Later  we  worked 
three  jig-saw  puzzles.  We  raced  to  see  who 
could  finish  first.  Dolf's  mother  came  with 
the  lunch  and  a  prize.  Later  Margaret  Twedt 
came.  We  worked  jig-saw  puzzles  for  a  long 
time.  Dolf  and  I  finished  first.  Her  mother 
gave  us  the  prize,  two  candy  bars,  then  we 
had  lunch.  We  ate  some  bread,  some  Jello, 
sandwiches,  and  other  things.  We  drank 
cocoa.  The  girls  stayed  for  a  little  while, 
then  they  went  home.  We  all  had  a  good 
time.  The  next  day  Betty  asked  me  if  over- 
slept.     I   said,    "Yes." — Clarice  Petrick. 

VACATION 

Last  summer  Arthur  and  I  went  swimming. 
The  water  was  cold. 

My  father  gave  some  chaps  to  me.  I  rode 
a  white  horse  Arthur  rode  a  buckskin  horse. 
I  helped  Arthur  drive  the  cows  to  the  barn. 

Arthur  and  I  worked  in  the  hay  field.  I 
was  tired.  We  finished  our  work.  The  horses 
ate  hay  and  drank  water.  I  saw  a  black  horse. 
I  got  the  horse  and  went  to  the  barn.  I  gave 
the  horse  some  hay.     Arthur  was  happy. 

Fred  Lavoie. 

VACATION 

On  July  2,  I  told  my  father  to  buy  me  many 
fire-crackers.  On  Ju^ly  fourth,  my  friend, 
Freddie,  a  Chinese  boy,  gave  me  many  large 
and  small  fire-crackers.  We  had  a  good  time. 
In  the  afternoon  my  father,  mother,  sister, 
grandma  and  I  went  swimming.  My  sister  put 
me  into  the  warm  water.  Many  people  went 
EVv'iniming.  My  father  bought  ice-cream  cones 
and  candy.  Then  the  bus  came  and  we  went 
home.     We  had  a  good  time. 

On  July  20,  Freddie  and  some  other  boys 
made  a  small  house.  I  was  very  happy.  I 
helped  them.     They  bought  some  things  for 
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the   house.     They   made   small   chairs   and  a 
table.     Everyday  we  played  in  the  house.  In 
August  some  bad  boys  broke  it.     My  friend 
and  I  fought  the  bad  boys.     They  cried. 
In  September  I  came  to  school. 

Bobby  Guerre. 

VACATION 

In  June  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  Montana 
Kemp.  I  went  to  the  post-office  and  mailed 
it.  I  vv^ent  home  and  helped  my  sister,  Tillie. 
I  got  wood  for  her.  That  afternoon  my 
mother  came  home  and  looked  at  the  wood 
box.     She  told  me  to  get  some  more  wood. 

Willard  Stickney  and  Mr.  Kemp  came  to  see 
me  last  summer.  They  went  to  Twin  Bridges 
first.  They  saw  Willard's  brother  and  sister 
and  took  them  to  Sheridan.  Willard  knocked 
on  the  door.  Willard  wanted  to  see  me. 
Tillie  told  me  Willard  wanted  me.  I  was 
happy  to  see  Mr.  Kemp  and  Willard  again. 
Tillie  met  Mr.  Kemp  and  Willard.  Mr.  Kemp 
gave  me  an  alphabet  card.  I  thanked  him. 
I  gave  it  to  Tillie.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Kemp 
and  Willard  came  back  to  Boulder.  I  was 
surpri&ed  to  see  Mr.  Kemp  and  Willard. 

Dale  Glasser. 

MY  VACATION 
Last  spring  my  father,  Moe  and  I  went  to 
Hardin.  We  stopped  in  town.  Then  we 
went  to  the  farm.  We  wanted  to  see  my 
sister,  Lucy,  on  the  farm.  My  father  and 
Moe  went  to  Red  Lodge.  I  stayed  at  the 
farm.  I  was  happy.  Pat,  Bud  and  I  worked 
at  getting  hay  for  the  cows  and  horses.  We 
drove  the  cows  to  the  barn  every  night.  They 
did  not  want  to  go.  They  liked  to  stay  outside. 
There  were  sixteen  cows.  Pat,  Bud,  grand- 
mother, grandfather  and  I  milked  the  cows. 
I  milked  two  of  the  cows.  I  stayed  at  the 
farm  three  months.  I  was  tired  of  working. 
In  September  my  father  and  Helen  came  to 
the  farm.  My  dog  barked  at  the  car.  Grand 
mother  heard  the  dog  and  she  told  me.  I 
ran  and  looked  at  the  car.  I  saw  father  and 
Helen.  We  went  to  Red  Lodge. — Thomas 
Bailey. 

MY  VACATION 

My  family  was  happy  to  see  me  in  June 
and  I  was  happy  to  see  them.  I  was  glad 
to  see  my  cat,  but  my  cat  was  not  happy  to 
see  me.  I  went  to  Wynn's  house.  Her  dog 
was  glad  to  see  me  again.  Sometimes  my 
friend,  Roland  Lewis  came  to  see  me.  I  like 
him   because   he   was   very  nice. 

I  went  to  a  funeral  with  my  parents  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCue  in  Mr.  McCue's  car. 
My  fathc  rode  in  a  large  car.  We  saw  Nan's 
father.  He  was  dead.  He  had  always  been 
veiy  nic.  and  kind  to  us.  I  liked  him.  My 
mother  and  I  cried  at  the  funeral.  We  prayed. 

One  day  Roland  came  to  my  house.  Nan 
said  to  Roland,  "Do  you  want  to  go  to  the 
cemetery?"  He  said,  "Yes."  We  went  in 
Nan's  car.  She  put  som.e  water  and  flowers 
in  cans  on  her  mother's  and  father's  graves. 
I  told  Nan  I  wanted  to  see  Mona.  We  v/ent 
to  see  Mona  but  she  was  not  at  home.. — Edith 
Johnson. 
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«).»    n„    „„    „„    „„    „„    „„    „„    „„    „„    „„    „„    „„    „„ — ,  ^  worked  in  the  school  doing  repair  work 

I                                                                          I  and   painting   the  basements. 

I  MISS  STURDEVANT'S  CLASS  It  ^  ^      .  t 

i                                                                          =  Last   summer   some   irriends   and    I  camped 

I                                                                          [  for   two    weeks.      We   hiked   to    Shell  canyon 

^„ — „„ — „„ — „„ — „„ — „„ — „„_„„ — „„ — „„ — „„ — „„ — „„ — „„ — „^  which  is  about  15  miles  from  home.     I  caught 

72    fish.      The   sun   blistered   my   arms,  back 

1  learned  to  drive  a  Chrysler  car  last  sum-  and   face. — Arthur  Sylvester, 
mer.     My   mother   went  with   me   to   get  the 

mail  at  Fort  Buford.     I  worked  and  washed  John  Savage  is  very  fond  of  playing  football, 

the  dishes,  swept  the  floors,  cooked  and  cleaned  However,  he  ^ets  hurt  sometimes 
the  ho  use.    I  helped  mother  pickle  cucumbers. 

My    father    will   drive    the    school    bus    this  Emil  Ehret  says  he  enjoys  working  when 

winter.      He    picked    some    muskmelllons    last  his  father  will  let  him  drive  the  car. 
summer.     The  men  helped  thresh  the  grain  in 

the   meadow. — Opal   Dickney.  Katie   Boggio    says   coming   back   to  school 

was  like  going  on  a  picnic.     They  brought  a 

My  father  and  brothers  worked  the  horses  picnic   lunch   with   then  and   enjoyed   it  very 

on  the  farm  last  July.    My  brothers  harnessed  much.     She  is  also   living  with   the  big  girls 

the   horses   to   the   wagons.     They    raked   the  this  year, 
hay   last    month.      I    tied   some   corn   on  the 

fence. — Teddy   Helm.  I  spent  part  of  the  summer  in  the  swimming 

pool.     It  was  the  coolest  place  I  could  find. 

My  father  worked  on  the  road  this  summer.  — Buddy  Evans. 
Our    barn    burned    on    July    18th    at  10:30. 

Some  people  came  to  help  put  out  the  fire.  Edna  Kupfer  helped  her  mother  keep  house 

They  carried  water.  Thirty  rabbits  were  and  can  fruit  and  vegetables  last  summer, 
burned.     The   fireman   brought  a  fire  truck. 

The   people   went   home   after   the   fire.      My  Last  summer  the  manager  at  the  Park  gave 

mother,  Aldo  and  I  saw  the  barn  burn.  the  children  a  free  day.     My  brother  and  I 

My  mother  did  laundry  work  this  summer,  went.      We    enjoyed    it    very    much. — Richard 

while  Barbara  and  Angeline  washed  the  dishes.  MuUins. 
My    little    brother    Edward    is  cute. 

Eugene  Boggio.  Jack   Ruddy   helped   take  care  of  the  little 

I  boys,   who  came   to  school  September  13. 

Last  summer  my  brother  and  sister  met  me. 

I  saw  Julian's  car.     It  is  a  nice  Pontiac.     We  "I*"    ""    ""    ""    ""    ""    ""    ""    ""    ""    "" — "" — "" — "" —  ^ 

went  to  the  city  and  then  home.     I  was  proud  I  I 

of    the    new    dining-room    and    kitchen.      My  J                           STARR'S  CLASS  I 

sister,    Josie    Jenkins    and    brother,    Theron  i  s 

Miles  came  to  see  me.     I  wrote  a  great  deal  I  I 

to  them.    They  talked  to  me.    Josie  said  to  me,  ♦     ""    ""    ""    ""    ""    "" — "" — "" — "" — "" — "" — "" — "" — 
"Come   to   see   me   tomorrow."     I   slept   in  a 

bedroom.    Theron  said  to  me,  "Go  to  a  barber  THE  PICNIC 

and  get  your  haircut."     A  man  cut  my  hair.  ,,     ,  , 

I  gave  him  fifty  cents.     He  gave  fifteen  cents  -    We  arose  about  six  o  lock     Then  my  sister 

back.     I  bought  a  funny  paper.     I  paid  ten  ^nd    I    went    to    Church.      After    Church  we 

cents  for  it.     I  read  "Out  Our  Way,"  "Our  made    some    sandwiches,    and    prepared  some 

Boarding    House,"    "Girls,"    "Boots    and    Her  chickens,    pickles    and    coffee.      We    put  our 

Buddies,"  "Flapper  Fanny,"  "Salesman  Sam,"  l"^ch   in   the   truck      My   brother   drove  the 

and  "Freckles  and  His  Friends"  "uck.     We  played  baseball  and  other  games. 

After  dinner  I  went  to  a  grocery  store  and  My  f"end  called  us  to  dinner.    I  ate  too  much 

paid  ten  cents  for  two  bars  of  candy.     They  ^'^'^  ^  became  ill. 

were  named  "Red  Cap."     I  ate  them.     They  My  brother  and  cousin  went  fishing.  My 

tasted  very  gocd.     After  supper  Josie  said  to  brother  caught  one  fish      When  we  got  home 

me,  "Go  to  Julian's  house."    I  slept  in  a  bed-  I  was  still  sick    out  we  had  a  good  time  any- 

rocm.     I  got  up  and  put  on  my  clothes.     We  way.— Laura  Manza. 

ate  toast  and  eggs  for  breakfast.-Orin  Miles.  ^^^^^  FISHING 

j                                                                          I  Last  summer  Billy  Meyers  took  me  to  his 

-                                                 ^     A  --i.r-1           f  camp   three   times.     The   first   time   we  went, 

1           MISS  TERRY'S  CLASS           \  nad  to  dean  up  the  shack,  then  we  fixed 

I                                                                              j  our    fishing    poles,    and    went    fishing.  The 

^    ..„_^„„  „„  „„  „;,   _„„  „M  „„  ,„,  III,  m,  IN.   creek  is  about  one  block  from  the  camp.  There 

are   many   good   fishing   holes,   and   I  caught 

NEWS  quite  a  few  fish.    The  next  day  I  caught  about 

Toe   Gill   and  Arthur  Sylvester  made   some  the  same  number  of  good  sized  fish, 

classroom  pointers  Monday  afternoon.  The  last  time  I  went  fishing,  I  caiight  a  big 

James  O'Brien  spent  the  summer  in  Boulder.  rainbow  trout    It  broke  my  pole  and  1  lost  it. 
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I  had  to  use  Billy's  tip  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  I  caught  three  big  rainbows.  The  biggest 
one  I  caught  weighed  about  one  and  one- 
fourth  pounds,  the  other  two  were  a  little 
smaller. — Bill  Fritch. 

MY  TRIP 

The  Boy  Scouts  planned  a  trip  to  Glacier 
Park.  They  asked  me  to  go  with  them  for 
a  week,  and  I  accepted  their  invitation.  I 
went  home  at  once  and  got  ready  for  the  trip. 

In  the  morning  I  went  to  the  Ramble  Inn 
and  waited  for  the  school  bus,  which  was  to 
take  us  to  Glacier  Park.  There  were  about 
35  members  in  the  party.  The  boys  were 
wild  and  silly.  The  truck  brought  plenty  of 
eats  and  bedding.  Many  of  the  boys  could 
talk  with  their  fingers.  I  had  lots  of  fun.  I 
think  the  mountains  and  the  forests  were  very 
beautiful.  There  were  many  waterfalls  in  the 
mountains  which  I  enjoyed  seeing. 

I  visited  John  Clarke,  an  Indian,  who  was 
once  a  pupil  of  this  school.  He  is  now  a 
famous  wood  carver.  He  showed  me  many 
of  his  carvings.  His  house  was  almost  full  of 
them.  He  said  that  business  is  very  poor,  and 
he  could  sell  only  a  very  few  things.  I  could 
not  afford  to  buy  anything  from  him,  because 
prices  were   too  high. 

I  also  met  another  Indian  who  was  deaf. 
I  learned  that  his  name  was  Mike  Short.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  clever  outfit.  I  could  under- 
stand only  a  few  of  his  signs.  The  Indians 
make  signs  that  are  different  from  our  deaf 
signs. — Edward  Baker. 

FOOTBALL 

Football  is  good  for  boys.  It  provides 
good  exercise  and  builds  sturdy  bodies.  We 
can  also  learn  much  from  football  which  may 
enable  us  to  become  famous.  Our  school 
would  be  proud  if  their  teams  won  a  cham- 
pionship and  a  cup.  You  must  never  be 
afraid  of  the  opposing  team  even  though  they 
are  much  stronger.  Those  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  fight  usually  win  the  game.  We  should 
always  consider  football  an  interesting  sport 
for  everyone. — Frank  Sullivan. 

"BLACK  DIAMONDS" 

If  you  were  to  see  a  black  diamond  you 
would  pass  it  by  as  a  mere  bit  of  charcoal. 

Black  diamonds  are  very  valuable,  for  more 
valuable  than  white  diamonds,  but  not  so 
easily  found.  They  are  found  in  South 
Africa,  and  are  at  present  very  rare. — Florence 
Sabins. 

 t 
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I    Frankie    (Ike)    Sullivan,   Boys'   Reporter  1 

I  I 
4  

School  reopened  September  13  with  the  at- 
tendance a  little  above  last  year.  All  the  boys 
were  glad  to  see  their  friends.  The  whole  day 
was   spent   in   handshaking   and   saying  hello. 


The  boys  had  a  good  time  for  a  few  days. 

All  the  boys  here  miss  Leylan  Wood  a 
student  in  our  school  last  year. 

Joe  Kuzara  and  Doran  Stoltenberg  are  not 
expected  to  return  to  this  school  this  year. 
It  was  heard  that  they  are  attending  different 
schools.     Some  of  the  boys  miss  them. 

Mr.  Starr,  our  new  teacher  arrived  here 
about  a  week  ago,  and  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  the  boys.  They  were  all  glad  to 
see   him   and   talked   to   him  a   great  deal. 

All  the  boys  have  returned  to  their  work 
in  the  shops  under  the  supervison  of  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Altop.  They  are 
glad  to  be  at  work  again  learning  the  trades. 

John  Savage,  Willard  Stickney  and  Thomas 
Chop  are  getting  very  strong.  John  gives  the 
boys  many  laughs  with  his  funny  antics. 

Edward  Baker  has  returned  to  school  again. 
He  went  home  at  Christmas  and  did  not  re- 
turn.      He  is  glad  to  come  back. 

All  of  the  boys  hope  that  they  shall  make 
good  this  term.     Good  Luck,  boys. 

Tom  Berg  shall  not  return  to  this  school. 
He  is  attending  a  school  in  Seattle.  All  of 
the  small  boys  miss  him  as  they  had  lots  of 
fun  with  him. 

Leonard  Mount  is  interested  in  his  new 
half-brother  whom  he  left  at  home. 

Those  who  received  packages  during  the  two 
weeks  following  the  reopenning  of  school  are: 
Billy  Mayers,  Bill  Fritch,  Raymond  Johnson, 
Orin  Miles,  Jimmy  Johnson,  Mike  Maloney. 

There  are  a  few  new  boys  in  the  school 
this  year.  Their  names  are:  Walter  Chand- 
ler, Stuart  Bart,  Donald  Nelson  and  Charles 
Hamlin. 

Raymond  Johnson  is  proud  of  the  new 
glasses  he  received  a  week  ago,  but  they  are 
too  small  for  him  and  he  may  get  another 
pair. 

Eddie  Lappin's  mother  came  to  visit  him 
yesterday  but  Eddie  was  not  here.  He  had 
gone  to  Basin  with  Tom  Mitchell,  Bbbby 
Guerre  and  Tom's  father.  His  mother  mot- 
ored to  Basin  and  saw  him.  Eddie  was  sur- 
prised but  very  happy  to  see  them. 
Donald  Dyrdahl,  his  sister  Myrtle  and  Rea 
Davis  have  not  yet  returned  to  this  school. 
No  one  knows  whether  they  plan  to  come 
or  not. 

Teddy  Ohlson  and  Marshall  Brondum  are 
still  growing  fast.  We  do  not  know  yet, 
who  is  the   taller  of  the  two. 

Billy  Mayer  is  sure  proud  of  his  father's 
new  coupe.  He  says  he  loves  it,  and  has  lots 
of  fun. 

Edward  Petek  and  Jack  Ruddy  are  glad 
that  they  are  seniors  in  the  gym  class  this 
year. 

All  the  small  boys  are  having  lots  of 
fun  playing  outdoors.  They  are  getting  good 
exercise. 
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